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SAID THE COLONEL, AUTHORITATIVELY., ° 
i 


** BURN IT, VICTOR,” 


after the exchange of the usual salutati 
A YOUNG WIFE’S STORY. —<_ alutations 


nihil Said = Stay, Ella,” said the colonel, ‘ Mr. Stebbings’ 
“HE dev visit is only a friendly one this time. We have not 
day before the one we were to leave Lorndale, | much to say to each other, and the little we havo 

Cail Mr. Stebbings paid his second visit, and was | concerns you and yours. I wish you to be present ; 
eceived by the colonel in his private sitting-room, | I desire you should see and know for yourself that I 
Where it so happened that Victor was taking his in- | keep my word.” ‘ 
structions with referenco to the alterations he had to| Then, 


superintend. I was there also, and would have left | thanked 
No. 1324,—may 12, 177. | 


, but was 


addressing the solicitor, he courteously 
him for the prompt attention he had givem 


PRICE NE PENNY.. 
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to his affairs, paying him, at the same time, some 
graceful compliment, covering a side-thrust at the 
usual dilatoriness of lawyers, and more especially of 
the late partner in the firm. Mr. Stebbings bowed 
with some restlessness of manner, and Victor drew 
attention to himself by changing his position near 
the mantel-piece. As I was bid to stay, he probably 
thought he might do so too, or, if he doubted, he 
evidently did not wish to leave, unless his uncle, 
through some caprice, desired his absence. 

‘“You have brought the will?” said the colonel, 
moving his hand as if to receive it when Mr. Stebbings 
had taken the seat assigned him. Slowly, very slowly 
at this question, Mr. Stebbings produced the impor- 
tant document, neatly folded, an ominous but not a 
large packet, which I regarded with deep respect, 
but without fear, persuaded that Colonel Demarcay 
had no sinister intentions towards us. In the act of 
drawing it from his pocket, Mr. Stebbings cast a 
sharp, quick glance towards Victor. It was evident 
that he thought us both in the way. 

‘‘ You need not unfold it,’’ said the colonel; ‘lay 
it down beside me, I am not going to sign it; since 
you were here, Mrs. Demarcay and I have come to a 
different understanding. It is my intention that tne 
former will should stand. There is, therefore, no 
occasion to trouble ourselves about the new one.” 

Flashing with triumph, my eye sought Victor's, 
whose cheeks, as well as my own, were glowing with 
a secret joy that was very difficult to conceal. The 
cloud threatening him with disappointment, sure 
though indefinite, had cleared away, and our hopes 
for the future were returning to their old place. 
Whatever they were, Victor, having been content 
hitherto, had no excuse for not continuing so. Mr. 
Stebbings, on the contrary, looked annoyed. He, 
too, flushed, but it was with displeasure; nay, that 
is too mild a term for the flaming look he darted at 
me. Did it not indicate a strong and fierce indigna- 
tion, yet what had I done to deserve it ? 

‘‘ Am I to suppose that there is no appeal from this 
fresh decision?’’ he asked, in slow, biting tones; 
‘that Colonel and Mrs. Demarcay are entirely satis- 
fied with the justice of this arrangement?’ and at 
the word “ justice,’’ pointedly emphasised, he turned 
his eagle glance upon me. The colonel made no 
reply, while I, feeling myself personally addressed, 
slightly bent my head, the light beaming on Victor’s 
face casting some reflection of his joy upon mine. 
Instead of giving up the document to the colonel, Mr. 
Stebbings continued to toy with it as if it were too 
precious to part with, and after clearing his voice, 
that not one of his words might lose their intended 
effect, he continued, addressing the colonel: ‘ After 
taking your instructions, at some inconvenience to 
myself, I acted upon them immediately, and am here 
at your request to see the business completed. ‘Will 
you allow me to sugges that, in leaving England in 
search of health, the object would be best attained if 
your affairs were settled so as to commend themselves 
to the conscience of a justman? Days of weakness or 
i ness are borne more easily when the mind is at 
rest. 

‘*T believe I have the advantage of listening to my 
new solicitor,” observed the colonel, in a severe tone, 
yet retaining a certain courtesy of manner that made 
his words more telling. 

“Having only recently become a partner in the 
firm of Littledale and Son, it is true that I have not 
long had the honour of a personal acquaintance with 





the Demarcay family,” answered the lawyer, with 


hauteur equal to his own. ‘It was your wish that 
I should wait upon you instead of young Mr. Little- 
dale, and I have done so. Allow me to express the 
hope of being still permitted to complete the will I 
have had the honour of drawing up. If you will 
allow it to remain in my possession, I will bring it 
with me into Normandy, or wherever you may desire, 
at any time.” 

It could not be but that this pertinacity on the part 
of the lawyer should offend the arrogant temper of 
his client, who, showing his displeasure by a pale 
flush upon his thin, wan cheek, stretched out his 
hand, saying, laconically, ‘‘ The will, if you please.” 

Mr. Stebbings had no alternative but to obey, 
which he did with reluctance. As if in protest, to 
show that he was no adviser of the proceeding, he 
quitted his seat and delivered the parchment stand- 
ing, remaining in that attitude for the rest of his 
visit. Seizing the deed with the tips of his 
fingers, Colonel Demarcay flung it into the fireplace, 
where a few embers maintained the heat that had 
been brought up to the degree most suited to his 
comfort. The aim, fairly good, had not been quits 
successful. One end of the vellum touched a red 
ember, the rest lay unsinged upon the lifeless coals. 

‘‘Burn it, Victor,’ said the colonel, authorita- 
tively. % 

As Victor prepared to obey by taking up tho 
poker, the lawyer made a hasty movement forward 
as if to hinder him, muttering something that sounded 
like ‘‘ Not you, not you,” but drew back again. It 
was not too late to have prevented him had he been 
resolute. Though a vigorous stir provoked a bright 
flame, the thick folds of the deed at first prevented 
the crackling and blazing. For a moment he stood 
watching it blacken and shrivel in the dense smoke, 
as my husband, to make the destruction more sure, 
thrust the parchment deeper into the fire and held it 
there. In stepping forward Mr. Stebbings had raised 
one hand in deprecation. Perhaps he saw no way to 
prevent the burning of the will, so imperatively 
commanded by the colonel, but he certainly regarded 
Victor with peculiar feelings—compassion and regret, 
yet compassion not unmixed with contempt, increased, 
I had no doubt, by the evident satisfaction ho 
evinced in his work. Presently the flame leaped 
upwards with a great crackling noise, then died 
away, leaving the fire dull and black. The will was 
entirely burnt. 

Mr. Stebbings gathered himself together, looked 
at his watch, and made a sudden dart at his hat, 
saying, ‘‘ There only remains for me to wish you 
good morning. By starting immediately I shal 
catch the up train.” 

At a glance from the colonel, which plainly said, 
‘Do your duty,” I urged him to take some refreshi- 
ment before leaving Lorndale, but he could not wait. 
‘“‘Time is of great value to me to-day,’ was an 
excuse I only faintly combated. For some reason I 
could not divine, though it was certainly connected 
with the burning of the will, his interest in the 
Demarcay, family had fallen below zero. He was 


vexed with us, but surely a circumstance of that 
kind was not unusual; clients have many caprices 
about wills; besides, to make and revoke is the work 
of lawyers, and a fruitful source of income. Tho 
colonel had given him trouble, but the colonel was 4 
good paymaster, and was not likely to tax any 
reasonable account. 
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I was puzzled, quite unable to explain the repre- 
hension his manne? expressed. One thing consoled 
me a little—he did not really know us; Colonel 
Demarcay perhaps by repute, enough, doubtless, to 
feel the futility of opposing his wishes; me not at 
all, notwithstanding the use he had made of his 
searching eyes. For want of exact information re- 
specting a life and its surroundings, the clearest 
penetration often goes wrong. By ploughing too 
deeply, the ground that has been weeded and cared 
for is thrown aside to make room for stones and 
rubbish foreign to the cultivated soil. Perspicuity 
of this kind is often incurably inventive, assigning 
schemes and imputing motives to heads too weak to 
conceive, them and too simple to harbour them. 

To the colonel, as well as to me, Mr. Stebbings 
bowed with unimpeachable politeness; to Victor he 
gave his hand, and his face, serious and clouded since 
the burning of the will, resumed somewhat of the 
pleasantness it had on his first visit. 

‘The carriage will take you to the station,” said 
Victor, with more thoughtfulness than the colonel 
had displayed. 

‘No, thank you, I have time to walk; a walk in 
the country is a luxury I seldom enjoy.” 

As they left the room together on easy, almost 
friendly, terms, I could but wonder why.Victor stood 
so much higher in his estimation than either his 
uncle or I. Time brought the explanation. 


The last evening of our stay in England soon 
came, bringing with it so many thoughts of greater 
importance, that Mr. Stebbings and his prejudices 
were forgotten. Mrs. Rogers and her daughter 
dined at Lorndale; a family party to say ‘ good- 
bye.” Did it occur to any of us that the same circle 
might never surround that table again? In our 
serious moods, or when a rent has been made in some 
household near our own, we talk gravely of the 
uncertainty of life—for our neighbours’ benefit 
rather than our own—but we rarely have any per- 
sonal persuasion of it until standing at the dying 
pillow, and seeing some one descend into the dark 
valley whose lot and daily occupations have been 
bound up with ours. 

Our conversation this night was of the future; 
each one planned, arranged, or anticipated some- 
thing that was to be. Besides the enlarging and 
beautifying the conservatory, the colonel wished a 
portion of one wing of the building to be thoroughly 
examined. Some years ago it had suffered from fire ; 
the injuries sustained, however, had been repaired. 
At Christmas time one of the chimneys had blazed 
and roared with alarming vehemence, and as the 
housekeeper persisted in her statement that it had 
been swept with the others, something must be 
wrong. On Victor it devolved in our absence to 
carry out the plans and improvements proposed, his 
uncle detesting the sight of workmen about the pre- 
unises and the consequent disorder. Having habitu- 
ally acted as his uncle’s bailiff, the responsibility and 
trouble were no hardship to him; besides, a man 
works willingly when the property to be improved is 
his own, or likely to become so. 

For their own comfort, or else to please grand- 
mamma, the children whilst we were away were to 
stay at Ivy Cottage, unless Hubert went to school, a 
pomt I had not yet been able to carry. From the 
first Victor was inclined to listen to me, but Mrs. 
Rogers and Bertha interfered, claiming to have the 
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best right to a voice in the matter. ‘The son of 
her own child: who should feel so deep an interest 
in his welfare asmy mother? She ought to decide,” 
Bertha would say whenever I yentured to repeat my 
recommendation. 

*‘T should be best pleased to think that Hubert 
was going to school,’”’ I persisted, as Mrs. Rogers 
detailed some of her plans for the benefit of the 
children ; ‘‘I fear he is just the child to be spoilt at 
home.” 

Perhaps Colonel Demareay saw the glance with 
which Bertha contrived, without speaking, to exhibit 
the little value she attached to my opinion, for, sud- 
denly addressing Victor, he said, authoritatively, 
‘Send him to school and let him learn to make his 
own way in the world, or it will be the worse for 
him.” 

Well might I feel restored to favour, for he was 
supporting me with even more energy than formerly. 
But I had no wish to press my triumph ; and that no 
shadow might overcast the household peace on this 
last night of our being together, I cut short the dis- 
cussion by proposing to adjourn to the drawing- 
room. Instead of following, the colonel took leave 
of Mrs. Rogers then and there, Bertha having an- 
nounced her intention to come to Lorndale in the 
morning to see the last of us. I have said that our 
thoughts were in the future; mine were, as well as 
the rest, tinged with the leaden hue we sce in thw 
wintry sky; but there was one exception. Sitting 
with me by the fire, burning softly, more for cheer- 
fulness than warmth, Mrs. Rogers unexpectedly 
plunged into long-past reminiscences, and for tho 
first time talked freely to me of her other daughter, 
while Bertha consoled herself at the piano, playing 
plaintive melodies. The mother’s note of lamentation, 
then, was not so much her loss as the little regard 
Colonel Demarcay had ever had for Anna. 

‘“‘ He is a man of strange caprices; he never liked 


| her; and she was so pretty,” observed Mrs. Rogers, 


expecting from me more sympathy than she received. 
Nor did there appear any occasion to offer it. How 
bright and happy must have been the short life of 
this delicate flower, so tenderly loved, so deeply re- 
gretted. Contrasting the ruggedness of mine with 
the smoothness of hers, I unconsciously uttered 
aloud the thought of my heart, ‘‘ What a pity she 
was taken when I could have been so much better 
spared,”’ my place appearing so unimportant by com- 
parison. A chair creaked behind me, and on looking 
up I saw Victor cross the room and seat himself 
beside Bertha. We did not know of his being there, 
or I at least would not have touched those memories 
which probably even now thrilled his heart both with 
pleasure and pain. ‘To some the past is all they have 
or ever will have. 

Tea came, which Bertha made, and Victor waited 
upon us in silence. After it was over, Bertha mono- 
polised him, and said something about the pleasuro 
she should have in travelling, especially to an ancient 
haunted castle, trying to draw her brother-in-law on 
to admit that some legend of the kind clung to the 
old walls in Normandy. 

“ Hush! you will frighten Ella if you go.on in that 
strain,” said Victor. 

‘On the contrary, I am giving interest to what 
might otherwise prove a dreary mouotony,” protested 
Bertha. 

“Then I wish with all my heart there were one to 
relate,” rejoined my husband. 

2 
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‘Ts it really an old castle ? 
ruins about it?’’ asked Bertha. 

‘“‘Yes, and no; part is still old, but last year the 
greater portion was put in such good repair that 
if ruin and decay would add to the interest of the 
castle, I fear Ella will be left without the welcome 
stimulant, and will have to rely upon her own re- 
sources.” 

‘‘ But there must be some history connected with it, 
or with the neighbourhood. Think, Victor. Oh, why 
have you not the wit to invent one, when we are 
longing to hear-it,”’ said Bertha, pettishly, ‘‘and you 
are told it would add so much to the excitement your 
wife would feel in those grey walls when she is 
there?” 

‘‘The neighbourhood, did you say?” repeated 
Victor, glancing at me good-humouredly, and stroking 
his chin in a reflecting manner. ‘ Oh, if the neigh- 
bourhood would do as well as the castle, I think 
Tecan accommodate you. Give me time to collect my 
thoughts, for I have nearly forgotten the story. 
Well, it is not much of a tale, but—once upon a 
time—no, that is too vague. You want truth, all 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so I must re-com- 
mence. Some miles from the Chateau Demarcay is 
a Carmelite convent, recently built near the site of 
an old one, in which a member of our family in far- 
back times was made a nun after a runaway match, 
and finally bricked up in a niche in the wall. There 


Aro there really any 





is a picture of her in my uncle’s study—have you 
never seen it?”? No, Bertha did not know of its 
existence. ‘‘ Very well, you shall see it after he is 
gone ; it is a fact recorded in the Demarcay chronicles. 
Tradition says it is a true portrait. We will not 
contradict her.” 

‘Patrick tells me there is another like it in Nor- 
mandy—a duplicate,” I observed. 

‘Yes, and that has greater claims to be the 
original. Now listen, for Iam coming to the kernel 
of my story, the only approach to the supernatural 
that can be obtained from Demarcay Castle. What 
more likely than that the fair victim sometimes visits 
her old home and moans amidst its silent corridors ? 
Did Patrick never tell you he heard her ?” 

Victor spoke so gravely that it was difficult to dis- 
cover whether he was relating something generally 
believed or drawing upon his imagination as sug- 
gested by Bertha, who was now listening with 
palpable interest. ‘To be candid, I was less pleased ; 
the nun’s wailings about the castle added no charm 
to the prospect of residing there. What I did like 
was the pleasant, easy talk into whieh we gradually 





drifted. The approaching separation seemed drawing 
us together. If we were not what is termed a happy 
family, we approached it, being acheerfulone. Tho 
room was less lighted than usual; Mrs. Rogers dozed 
by the fire, while we three, seated round the central 
table, conversed with less reserve than was our 
custom. Once Victor asked me if I wished any altera- 
tion in Lorndale on my own account, and whether 
I did not think a tutor might be as beneficial to 
Hubert as school. As I hesitated before answering, 
Bertha put in her voice for the tutor. 

‘‘There is no occasion to decide now,” said Victor, 
addressing me. ‘Nothing will be done before Mid- 
summer, and ere that time we shall have many 
opportunities of talking it over.” 

‘Colonel Demarcay told me he should most likely 
spend the summer and autumn in Normandy,” ob- 
served Bertha; then suddenly breaking inte a laugh, 
she drew Victor’s attention to me. ‘Just look at 
Mrs. Demarcay, how scared she seems. I really 
believe she is alarmed at the prospect of hearing the 
wailing nun. Why, I envy you the chance.” 

‘No, Ella, surely not,” said Victor, coming to sit 
by me, and looking at me with such an expression of 
real concern in his soft, kind eyes, that my heart up- 
leaped with a strange joy. ‘‘I thought to gratify 
you with my reminiscences, to add some additional 
interest to your foreign travels, I did indeed. Aro 
you really perturbed by this nonsense?” he asked, 
softly, bending down his face until it nearly touched 
mine, adding, almost m a whisper, ‘ If the incarce- 
rated Mrs. Demarcay ever disturbs you, send me 
word, and I will leave everything to join you, and 
exorcise the spirit.” It cannot be said that I believed 
Victor’s legend, yet it pressed home a sense of the 
uncongenial companionship to be endured, and for a 
longer period than I expected, if Bertha’s information 
were correct. Yet if Victor joined me in that distant 
home where Anna Demarcay had never set foot, and 
where no past associations could stand between mo 
and him, oh, then! what might not be? Perhaps he 
would woo me over again. My heart ran over with 
an emotion new, deep, and strange. As this prospect 
smiled upon me, the residence in Normandy lost half 
its gloom. Might it not be the commencement of a 
new era in my life—one that I would so zealously 
watch over that it should never more be marred by 
any haste or misunderstanding? So I was thinking 
and resolving while apparently listening to Victor's 
description, at Bertha’s request, of the castle and 
neighbourhood. Might not this parting be the be- 

ginning of a long union ? 





COMMON 


by the newspaper reports of law cases tried in | 


London and at the Assizes there are constantly 
occurring expressions which have a special meaning 
to those who understand them, but which have little 
or no significance to those who lack special knowledge 
on the subject. 

We much doubt if a majority of our readers, or of 
the readers of the newspaper which boasts “the 
largest daily circulation,” know the,meaning of an 
“‘interpleader issue,” of a writ of “ foreign attach- 
ment,”’ ‘letters of request,” ‘execution under a 
Ji. fa.,” or even of terms like “ remanets,” ‘‘ proof in 





LEGAL EXPRESSIONS. 


solemn form,” which perhaps are more easily under- 
stood. It is our intention in the present paper to 
explain a few of these terms, more especially those 
which are of common recurrence in the papers. 

Let us take up the first paper that comes. Here 
is a column with the heading ‘‘ Winter Assizes,” and 
the first thing that strikes the attention is the fact 
that the trials recorded in the column, instead of 
being held before one of the judges of the land, are 
‘‘ Before Mr. Silk, a.c., sitting as commissioner. 
Isit, then, competent to a Judge of Assize, that great 
man whom to kill whilst in the execution of his duty 
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is high treason, because he is the very representative of 
her Majesty ; that great man to whom the sheriff, the 
highest executive officer in the county, pays such 
great deference, and before whom, as he goes to 
Court, “javelin men ”’ clear the way—is it competent 
to him to delegate his functions to a gentleman who 
may be seen any day pleading as counsel before 
him? At first it seems as if such a thing could not 
be. The truth is that judges—even her Majesty’s 
Judg2s of Assize—are but men, and as such are not 
able to appear in two places at once. Being mortal 
they are liable to illness; juries are sometimes per- 
verse and witnesses stupid, and thus delay causes 
longer than they should ; and the judge, who reckoned 
upon leaving Liverpool on Wednesday, may not get 
to the next town on the circuit till Friday. These 
things have to be provided for, and they are so, in 
the interests of justice, not by the delegation of his 
functions by the judge—the legal maxim, delegatus 
non potest delegare, applies here—but by inclusion in 
the Commission of Assize of certain leading bar- 
risters fit to be judges, who may, by virtue of the 
royal warrant or commission, act, if need be, in the 
judge’s stead. The acts of the commissioners are as 
valid as those of the judge, whether in civil or 
criminal cases, and there is the same remedy by 
appeal from his interpretation of the law. 

Not only is a commissioner competent to try 
causes, he is also competent to ‘“‘open the commis- 
sion.” At Hereford, at the Spring Assizes, last 
year, ‘ both the judges being detained at Shrewsbury 
by the state of business, the commission for this 
Assize was opened by Mr. J. O. Griffith, a.0.” 

Opening the commission means reading, in the 
Assize town concerned, the royal commission or 
warrant, by virtue of which the trials are to be held 
before the persons or some of them named in the 
commission. This is the first public act of the 
Assizes, and is usually accompanied with some cere- 
mony, beginning with the formal meeting of the 
judges by the sheriff of the county at the railway- 
station or other place of entry to the town, and 
ending with attendance in state at Divine service in 
the cathedral or chief church. 

Though sometimes the judges are unable, as was 
the case at Hereford, to thus ‘“‘open the com- 
mission,’ it rarely, if ever, happens that another 
than a judge ‘charges the grand jury.” This latter 
is very far from being a military movement. Before 
persons committed by the magistrates can be put 
upon their trial, the depositions—.e., the evidence 
against them, reduced to writing—have to be referred, 
with a statement of the accusation, to the grand 
jury, who determine whetiier the facts deposed to 
are sufficient to warrant each individual prisoner 
being put upon his trial. The grand jury must 
consist of not less than twenty-four persons of 
position in the county, who are summoned for this 
purpose by the sheriff. To guide them in their 
deliberations, and to inform them on points of law, 
one of the judges ‘‘ charges’ them, that is to say, he 
makes them a speech, telling them how many 
prisoners there are in the gaol calendar and what 
each is accused of. Then he gives a sketch of the 
facts as stated by the prosecution in each case; he 
lays down the law applicable to each case, and dis- 
missing the grand.jury to their consultation-room, 
bids them let him know in writing their opinion on 
each set of depositions. 

Until the grand jury have returned “true bills” 
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against some prisoners—?.e., have notified theiropinion 
that they ought to be tried—the Crown Court, as the 
criminal court is called, because there the Crown, by 
its royal commissioner, dispenses personal justice, 
has no occupation. On the return of a case with 
‘‘vera billa,” or “true bill,” the prisoner concerned 
is put forward at the dock for trial before a 
common jury, under the superintendence of the 
presiding judge. 

Prisoners whom the grand jury think should not 
be tried (in such casethe grand jury are said to “‘ignoro 
the bill’) are, or ought to be, discharged at once. A 
case occurred lately, however, at Bristol, where a 
man against whom the grand jury had “ignored ” 
the bill, was not only put upon his trial, but tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment. Three days afterwards the mistake was dis- 
covered, and the prisoner was sent for to the Court 
and discharged. Unfortunately, he had already 
been ‘‘cropped,” and, as the newspaper reported, 
‘‘made ready for gaol life.” An action for false 
imprisonment against those whose carelessness had 
caused him to be tried was the man’s only remedy, 
and, oddly enough, he could only legally be cleared 
of the consequences of his conviction by a free pardon, 
for an offence which the grand jury decided he had 
not committed. 

There are two Courts at the Assizes, one for the 
trial of prisoners, the other for civil actions. The 
senior judge generally presides in the latter Court, 
where the work is not so unpleasant, while it geno- 
rally requires more legal knowledge than the other 
for the conduct of business. This Court sits by 
virtue of an Englishman’s privilege, which is as old 
as Magna Charta, a privilege which entitles him to 
have Common Pleas tried in the King’s Court at 
Westminster, unless before (Wisi Prius) the day 
named for the trial the King’s Justices shall come 
into the county where the cause of action arose, and 
try it there. The King’s Justices do come into all 
the counties, or groups of counties, twice a year, and 
into some places thrice a year, for this purpose, and 
their Court, where civil causes are tried, is called the 
Nist Prius Court, from the qualifying words in the 
writ, which used to be the answer to a plaintiff's 
petition. 

“Special juries ”’—/.¢., juries chosen from the pro- 
fessional and upper mercantile class—can be had on 
application to the sheriff, in civil actions; but if the 
case turn out to be one that might reasonably have 
been tried by a common jury—+.e., a jury chosen 
from the class of tradesmen and lesser burgesses— 
the judge refuses to certify for a special jury, and so 
the cost of that tribunal—£12 at least, instead of 
eight shillings—falls upon him who sought it, 
whether-he wins or loses the verdict. 

Actions are of many kinds, from “real actions ”»— 
which are causes which concern land, and are now 
rarely used, except in cases of ejectment, or where 
advowsons or corporate property is in question—to 
‘‘assumpsit ’’—7.e., where it is alleged that a certain 
person undertook to do and did not perform. 

‘« Interpleader ” cases, which are not unfrequent, 
are cases where a man, having possession of a thing 
whereof the value is claimed by two or more others, 
compels them to ‘“‘interplead,” in order to get a 
judicial decision as to whom he is to pay. 

In these, indeed in all cases, after counsel on 
both sides have had their say, and examined all 
their witnesses, the judge is said ‘to direct a ver- 
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diet” for plaintiff or defendant. This expression 
might seem to imply the arrogation by the judge of 
the functions of the jury. But the expression is only 
slightly misleading. The jury are sole judges of the 
facts put before them, but the judge is sole expositor 
of the law. It is for them to say whether A assaulted 
B, or B assaulted A, under the circumstances proved 
by their respective counsel, but they have to learn 
from the judge what it is that constitutes an assault 
in the eyes of the law. It is for them to say what 
damages C is entitled to receive from D for the 
trespass committed upon C’s property, but what con- 
stitutes a trespass entitling the injured man to com- 
pensation is for the judge to define. It is in this 
sense that he is said to “‘ direct a verdict.”” He can- 
not refuse to receive a verdict on the ground that he 
does not agree with it. Tle may object to the form 
in which the verdict is given, but having required 
that to be set right, he must accept it as the result 
of the trial. 

The remedy in civil causes for an obviously absurd 
verdict, for one against the weight of the evidence, or 
for one given because the judge laid down the law in- 
correctly, lies in an application to the full Court in 
London for a new trial on one of these grounds. If 
counsel gets leave to apply, he states the case to the 
(‘ourt ix banco—i.e., to the full Court sitting to hear 
questions of law only, and his motion is either 
refused or he gets a rule, “ regula,”’ or order of the 
Court, granting his request. 

Rules on motions to the Court, whatever the nature 
of the application, are either provisional or decisive. 
If the former, the rule is called a rule xis’—that is, 
an order which is to be turned into a “rule abso- 
lute,” unless before a date assigned the other side 
shall ‘show cause” to the Court to the contrary. 
In cases where justice obviously requires it, a ‘‘ rule 
ubsolute”’ is granted at once. This would be the case 
where the presiding judge at the trial had enunciated 
bad law. 

When the judge is dissatisfied with a verdict, he 
‘‘ orders execution to be stayed,” to allow of applica- 
tion being made for a new trial. Sometimes that 
happens which may sound extraordinary, considering 
the right of the jury to decide upon facts; leave is 
granted to a plaintiff or defendant against whom a 
verdict has been given to move the Court to enter that 
verdict for him instead of for his winning opponent. 
‘This can only be in those cases where the case turns 
upon a point of law reserved at the trial. The facts 
have ‘been found ” by the jury, but the application 
of them depends upon a point which cannot be settled 
at the time. It has to be settled, and if the higher 
Court settle it in favour of the applicant, he is 
entitled to the verdict, which is the formal conclu- 
sion of the matters at issue. 

In criminal cases there is no appeal from the find- 
ing of the jury under the direction of the judge, but 
counsel for a prisoner can ask Jeave to have points of 
law reserved for the consideration of the Court for 
Crown Cases Reserved, but in Great Britain there is 
no Court of Appeal before which a criminal case can 
be re-tried on the merits. Magistrates, coroners, and 
indeed all judges in personal causes below the degree 
of Judge of Assize, will, for good cause shown, allow 
the execution of their sentences’ to be deferred for 
the purpose of allowing ‘‘a case to be stated” for 
the opinion of the Court of Queen’s Bench, the highest 
criminal Court in the kingdom. One of the latest 
memorable cases in which appeal was made from a 
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criminal Court was the case of the captain of the Ger- 
man ship Franconia, whose counsel, towards the end of 
the captain’s trial for the manslaughter of lives lost 
in the collision with the Strathclyde, raised a ques- 
tion as to the competency of an English Court to try 
the prisoner, a German, for an offence which it was 
doubtful had been committed within the limits of 
English municipal law. A majority of one of all the 
judges of England decided that there was no juris- 
diction in the criminal Court to try the German 
prisoner, who was accordingly discharged. 

It is to the Court of Queen’s Bench, or rather this 
division of the High Court of Justice, which has 
jurisdiction, as explained in a former article, over all 
other Courts of criminal procedure, application is 
occasionally made, as the newspaper reports show, 
for a writ of certiorari—that is, a writ commanding 
the judge of the inferior Court to refrain from hear- 
ing the particular cause in respect of which the appli- 
cation is made, and further directing that the cause 
be brought into the Court of Queen’s Bench and be 
tried there. Applications for this writ are rare, and 
are only granted in cases where the Court is con- 
vinced that, by reason of local prejudice or other 
cause, the prisoner or the prosecutor cannot have 
justice elsewhere. The Court may hear such a case 
itself, or may order it to be tried by some other tri- 
bunal, as by the judges at the Old Bailey Sessions. 

‘Informations’ are the names given to applica- 
tions made to the Court of Queen’s Bench for tho 
exercise of its special prerogative. Some of these’ 
have been mentioned in a previous paper. There 
are ‘‘ criminal informations” occasionally applied for, 
the object of which is to bring before the Court, asa 
Court of First Instance, some one who has libelled 
another under circumstances which make the ordinary 
methods of civil action or indictment at the Assizes 
insufficient. The Court is chary of granting orders 
on such applications, but guides itself, when grant- 
ing them, by the general rules of law relating to 
libel. 

Application is made to the Court when public 
officers, judicial or otherwise, fail or refuse to perform 
their public duties. If the Court thinks a case is 
made out, it issues a ‘‘ mandamus,” or joint order, 
requiring the officer in question to do his duty. From 
this Court, too, issues the writ of guo warranto—dog 
Latin for ‘‘by what authority” —a writ sent to 
persons who discharge public functions without 
apparently being entitled todo so. This writ is very 
rarely asked for. It was made memorable as an 
instrument of oppression under Charles 1, when 
writs of guo warranto were sent to most of the corpo- 
rations in England, requiring them to show their 
charters and their authority for discharging even 
the elementary functions of a municipality. Many 
towns had lost their charters, or the charters did 
not explicitly confer all the powers exercised. In 
such case they were compelled to come to terms with 
the Crown, whose sole object was to raise a sum of 
money by causing all charters to be sent, as it were, 
afresh into the mint, for re-issue at a price. The 
trick was very successful for the moment, but when 
troublous times came again for the Stuarts, the 
towns were very mindful of quo warranto, and bore 
themselves accordingly. 

Motions are made to the Courts for ‘‘ injunctions to 
restrain’ people from doing some injury which they 
either threaten or evidently mean to do. If a man 
announces his intention to pull down park-palings of 
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fences, on the ground that the space enclosed is 
common property, with a right of way over it, the 
alleged owner of the ground can apply to the Court 
for an order to forbid him to do this, and the Coutt, 
if satisfied of the reasonableness of the application, 
will grant the “injunction.” Disobedience to this 
order brings the offender into ‘‘ contempt of Court,” 
a condition which renders the contemner liable to 
arrest and fine and imprisonment. 

“‘Committal for contempt” is the punishment by 
which all Courts are enabled to compel obedience to 
their summonses or their orders, and by which they 
are able in the last resort to secure decent behaviour 
in Court. It is a power which should be, and gene- 
rally is, used with great discretion, and only when a 
person wilfully offends. A recent notable instance 
of committal for contempt was that of the Keighley 
Guardians, who were sent to York Castle for dis- 
obedience of, or contempt for, a mandamus of the 
Queen’s Bench, requiring them to put in force in their 
district the provisions of the Vaccination Act. Mr. 
Tooth’s imprisonment in Surrey County Gaol is also 
a notable recent instance of committal for contempt. 

The duty of seeing that the decrees of the Courts, 
whether in civil or criminal causes, are executed, 
devolves upon the sheriff. He has to make all 
arrangements for the execution of capital sentences, 
even to fixing the day of execution; and the execu- 
tioner one reads of as having done his dreadful 
work, well or ill, is the sheriff’s substitute, without 
whom the sheriff would be obliged to try his own 
hand at the gallows’ machinery. 

They are the sheriff’s officers who exccute also 
civil process, by virtue of warrants of fiert facias, or 
capias ad satisfaciendum, so called from the empower- 
ing words in the writ. By virtue of the former, 
commonly abbreviated into the writ of fi. fa., what 
are known as ‘‘ executions” are put into premises, 
either for rent or other unsatisfied claim. By virtue 
of the latter, commonly known as a ca. sa., the body 
of a debtor or defaulter is arrested until he make 
satisfaction, or be released by superior authority. 

The sheriff sits sometimes as judgo, either in 
Courts where he is specially empowered to decide 
questions of small debts under a certain amount—in 
this case there is generally a judicial deputy ap- 
pointed in permanence—or he presides at inquests 
for the assessment of damages in cases whereon a 
verdict has been given in one of the superior Courts, 
but the question of amount has been left for after- 
consideration. In these cases the finding of the jury 
empanelled before him is appended to the finding of 
the jury in the Court above. Reports of proceedings 
in the Sheriff’s Court—which for Middlesex is in 
Red Lion Square—appear from time to time in the 
newspapers. 

Much of the evidence used in Courts of law, espe- 
cially those of the Chancery division, is by “ affi- 
davit,” that is, by a written statement of which the 
contents are sworn to by the deponent. Formerly, 
all affidavits had to be sworn at one or other of the 
legal offices, causing great delay, expense, and 
trouble. But for many years past certain solicitors 
in every town have been authorised to administer 
oaths, and affidavits sworn before them, and duly 
attested by them, are as valid as those sworn before 
the very officers of the Court. At one time the soli- 
citors appointed to do this duty for the Court of 
Chancery bore the high-sounding title of ‘‘ Master 
Extraordinary of the High Court of Chancery,” and 
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the present writer remembers the excessive amount 
of attention and respect with which his friend and 
travelling companion was received throughout France 
and Germany, some years ago, in consequence of the 
insertion in his passport of this grand addition to his 
usual description. To the foreign officials these 
words conveyed an impression of exalted rank and 
dignity which stood two humble Englishmen in good 
stead at the railways and custom-houses. They 
were also probably responsible for the singularly 
high prices which figured in the hotel bills, even in 
places which Murray had marked as ‘‘ moderate.” 

‘‘Commissions to take evidence” are sometimes 
applied for. They are granted in cases where 
witnesses are abroad, or elsewhere out of the juris- 
diction of the Court requiring them. They aro 
granted to certain persons named, who are autho- 
rised to proceed to such and such a place, there to 
procure the examination and cross-examination of 
the witnesses specified, and to return the sworn 
answers to the Court. It will be remembered that 
in the case of the claimant to the Tichborne estates 
there were several such commissions.. 

‘“‘ Writs of foreiga attachment” are writs peculiar 
to those who have a right to the custom of London. 
This custom is peculiar to Londoners, and is not 
shared by provincial folk. By virtue of it, A, being 
owed money by B, can “attach,” in the hands of 
C, property belonging to B, though there is no 
privity of contract between A and C. This “foreign 
attachment”’ is attended with some inconveniences, 
but at one time was an eminently practical and good 
way of getting justice. 

Now and again one sees reports of proceedings in 
the Consistory Court. This is the Bishop’s Court, 
and is presided over by his chancellor, who is some- 
times alawyer, sometimes an ecclesiastic. In this Court 
questions affecting the use of consecrated fabrics and 
burying-grounds, of church licences, and other 
more or less formal matters, are dealt with. Ques- 
tions of personal discipline are also frequently dis- 
posed of through ‘‘ faculties ” issued from this Court, 
but doctrinal, and the more important disciplinary 
matters, are sent by “letters of request” from all the 
bishops to the Dean of the Arches Court in London 
for trial. The Dean of the Arches is the Chancellor 
of the Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
is a trained lawyer, versed in ecclesiastical law, and 
is the judge before whom appeals from the Bishop’s 
Courts would be tried. To save time and expense, 
the bishops have been accustomed, by “letters of 
request,” to ask the archbishop to try important cases 
for them. From the Arches Court an appeal lies to 
the Queen as head of the Church; and she orders 
such appeals to be heard before the lords and judges 
of her Privy Council. 

“Demurrer” is the name given to that plea by 
which a defendant alleges that in point of law he is 
not bound to answer the plaintiff’s suit. A demurrer 
raises a purely legal question for the decision of the 
Court. 

There are other legal terms in common use, but 
they do not often appear in the newspapers. We 
have no wish to tire our readers, or to enter upon a 
disquisition on law, for which we are not fit. The 


object of the present article has been to explain 
some of the terms which are of common occurrence 
in the newspaper reports, with a view to assist to- 
wards an understanding of what it concerns every 
man to know—at least a little. 
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SCENE ON THE FENS. ; 
From the Original Water Colour Sketch by J. M. Heathcote, Esq. 


OOKING at the large sheets of the Ordnance 
Survey of that portion of the Eastern Counties 
that is known as the English Fen Country, we see it 
traversed in every direction with straight and recti- 
linear lines, suggesting, at the first glance, the idea 
that we are examining the plan of a new building 
estate, or an allotment-ground on a very large scale. 
On looking more closely at the map, we see that this 
network of straight lines, cobwebbed over an exten- 
sive area, is marked by various distinctive names, 
which invariably terminate in the words bank, drove, 
drain, dyke, lode, or river. 

The dimensions of this fenny district we find to be 
about 750,000 acres, and to be situated chiefly in the 
counties of Lincoln and Huntingdon, with portions 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire. Here and 
there, throughout this district, were lakes or meres, 
of which the most extensive, Whittlesea Mere, in 
Huntingdonshire, covered 1870 acres, and was about 
three and a-half miles long from east to west, and 
“wo and a-half miles broad from north to south. It 
was the largest lake between London and Winder- 
mere, and, although its depth was not great, varying 
from two to seven feet, yet, as it was subject to tidal 
influence, its surface was frequently like a miniature 
sea; and it is on record that King Canute and his 
sons were nearly shipwrecked by a sudden storm that 

, overtook the vessel in which they were sailing over 
the mere. 

It is difficult to realise this fact at the present 
day; for the traveller who may be journeying in a 
comfortable first-class railway-carriage, on the branch 





line to Ramsey from the Holme Station, on the Great 
Northern, is carried over the scene of Canute’s acci- 
dent, and sees no mere, but, in its stead, a fertile 
agricultural landscape, with farmhouses and home- 
steads dotting the scene, amid tracts of rich corn 
crops and thriving plantations. In the midst of the 
landscape he will discern a tall chimney, which marks 
the spot where Appold’s centrifugal pump was erected, 
in the year 1851, for the purpose of draining the 
mere. It may be accepted as the wand of that prac- 
tical enchanter who has thus so greatly changed the 
leading feature of the fens. The pump, which was 
an object of interest in the first Crystal Palace, has a 
wheel four feet six inches in diameter, and discharges 
1,652 gallons of water in a minute. It was erected 
by Messrs. Easton and Amos, at the expense of the 
chief proprietor of the mere, William Wells, Esq., of 
Holme Wood House, and drains upwards of 3,000 
acres of land. It has been very successiul, and was 
the first pump of the kind that was erected in the 
English fens. 

I went to reside in that district in the autumn of 
1850, a most interesting and important period.in the 
history of the fens; for the drainage of that large 
area had then been initiated. What was known as 
the Middle Level Act of 1844 had, after many local 
discussions and protracted examinations in the com- 
mittee-room of the House of Commons, eventually 
passed both Houses of Parliament ; and, after several 
alterations, which were regarded by the contending 
parties either as mutilations or emendations, it had 
become law. These needful preliminaries being over, 
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the drainage of the mere was then vigorously under- 
taken. The surrounding fen country had for many 
years been drained by means of the great level 


drainage; but Whittlesea Mere had been allowed to | 


remain in its wild state, girdled by a wide belt of 
reed. The lowering of the water was commenced on 
June 18th, 1850; on November 10th the water was 
let off into the “rivers”; and, in a few days, the 
greater portion of the mere was a vast mud-bed. The 
engine-drain was then cut, from near the end of the 
Holme lode to Sword’s Point, where the engine- 
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occasion ; and, among the inscriptions on the walls, 
was the following ,happy quotation from Byron, in 
allusion to the different aspect then presented by the 
country to the period when it had been covered with 
water :— 


‘* We see, we recognise, and almost deem 
The present dubious, or the past a dream.” 


The fens, certainly, have presented peculiar sights 
and scenes, so long as we have any record of them. 
| The Romans ‘“‘ banked’”’ them, for this would seem to 
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WHITTLESEA MERE AS IT IS. 
The Iron Post marks the subsidence of the soil (8 ft. 2 in.) since drainage. 


house was erected, close beside one of the main 
rivers, the “‘ new cut’’ of the Bedford Level, whichis 
wide and deep enough for the transit of barges. 
The cutting was thirty feet wide, and varied in depth 
from eight to ten feet. A clear way for the water 
was first cut on each side of the lode, and the middle 
part was afterwards cleared away; a wooden stage 
was made, and the black mud was rapidly wheeled 
away to the bank. Solid clay was found at depths 
varying from six to twenty-five feet, and a hard 
gravel road was made along the side of the lode for 
a distance of nearly three miles. I described and 
illustrated the scenes of the drainage, with a page of 
sketches, in the ‘‘ Illustrated London News,” April 
26th, 1851; and, in the pages of the same journal, 
I also gave sketches of two of the curious and valu- 
able articles found in the bed of the mere—a silver 
censer-case, with ornaments, denoting that it had 
belonged to Ramsey Abbey; and a boat, twenty-seven 
feet long by four and a half broad, rudely cut, in one 
piece, from the trunk of an oak. A quantity of nuts 
were found in the boat, and, together with acorns, 
Were also discovered in various parts of the bed of 
the mere. By the autumn of 1851 the chief portion 
of the drainage was completed; and, in celebration 
of the event, Mr. Wells gave a sumptuous luncheon 
in the engine-house that had been built for Appold’s 
pump. On the same day I sketched a view of the 
Scene, an engraving from which appeared in the 
journal just mentioned, November 22nd, 1851. The 
€ngine-house was very tastefully decorated for the 


be the meaning of the words of Tacitus, ‘“‘ Paludibus 
emuniendis ;” and they made solid roads over them— 
the Ermyn Street and the Carr Dyke. Then came the 
period when those fat pastures were so richly culti- 
vated that William of Malmesbury called the district 
‘* the paradise of England.” Then the sea burst in the 
dykes and spread over the low ground, and converted 
it into a swampy fen, diversified by extensive meres. 
The forests of oak and ash, the willowsand hazel copses, 
were now submerged, together with their wolves, 
wild boars, and other denizens, the bones and skulls 
of which I myself saw dug out of the mud or peat 
when the mere was drained; and where now “the 
Flying Scotchman ”’ accomplishes a mile a minute, in 
that five-mile straight run past the Holme Station, 
the Great Northern line is there carried over the 
remains of a submerged forest, and trunks of oak, 
black as ebony, have been dug out of the peat, toge- 
ther with sea shells and the skeleton of a grampus, 
which Professor Sedgewick imagined had run too far 
up a shallow estuary from the sea to the mere in 
chase of its food, and had then been stranded. The 
professor’s collection of fossils from the fen include 
bones of the hippopotamus, rhinoceros, elephant, elk, 
red-deer, roebuck, otter, beaver, horse, and walrus. 
Then came the time when the Isle of Ely—so-called 
from helig, the willow, which grew there in luxu- 
riance—was really an island, and when ‘‘the Camp 
of Refuge” was there, as described very graphically 





in a historical tale of that title, published by Charles 
| Knight in 1844. It was issued without an author’s 
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name, and was generally ascribed to Miss Martineau, 
but the writer was Mr. Charles Macfarlane. He 
called the story a ‘‘ Novelet, or little novel, as much 
to mark its unpretending character as the brevity of 
the narrative; and this was the first time that the 
now familiar word “ novelet”? was used. The late 
Charles Kingsley has also drawn a carefully-finished 
historical picture of the early fenmen and their sur- 
roundings, in his romance ‘“‘ Hereward, the Wake ; 
or, the Last of the English,” as the work was called 
when it originally appeared in ‘‘Good Words” for 
1865. In both these stories the scenery and the 
people, with their manners and customs, are described 
with painstaking care, and, as we may believe, 
with far more accuracy and fidelity to the originals 
than was shown by the old monkish chroniclers, who 
gravely asserted, as a proof of the wisdom of Provi- 
dence in adapting persons to their situations in life, 
that the fenmen were created with yellow bellies and 
web feet, in order that they might be better fitted for 
their amphibious existence. It is true that Mr. 
Kingsley, in the twenty-first chapter of ‘‘Hereward,” 
speaks of a fenman with ‘a ridiculously long nose, 
neck, and legs,’ and adds that this is ‘‘a type not 
uncommon in the fens;” and other writers have 
asserted that Suffolk girls are unusually long in the 
leg, and have accounted for the circumstance by 
attributing it to their constant efforts from childhood 
to pull their feet out of the tenacious mud. 

In the fens, the natives must have been thoroughly 
accustomed to this sort of ‘ high action” with their 
legs, even as the Walsall men, in Staffordshire, are 
said to be bow-legged, from the continuous walking 
up and down their house-stairs. There could have 
been but little solid ground, except where there was 
a raised causeway; and mud and soft peat-bog 
would yield only to water and mere for supremacy. 
Dr. Adam Mercer, in 1505, denounced the fen 
country as ‘‘ one of the most brute and beastly of the 
whole realm, a land of marshy ague and unwhole- 
some swamps.’ Camden, in 1586, described the 
fenmen as being ‘‘a sort of people much like the 
place, of rugged, uncivilised tempers.” Dugdale’s 
account, in 1662, is much to the same effect ; and in 
his quotation from the life of St. Gurlach, of Crow- 
land, who was dragged by the evil spirits out of his 
cell, and ‘‘cast over head and ears into the dirty 
fen,” the district is depicted as ‘‘a hideous fen of 
huge bigness, which extends in a very long track 
even to the sea, ofttimes clouded with moist and 
dark vapours, having within it divers islands and 
woods, as also crooked and winding rivers.” Lord 
Macaulay, speaking of it as it was (according to his 
researches) at the latter end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, says it was ‘‘a vast and desolate fen, saturated 
with all the moisture of thirteen centuries, and over- 
hung, during the greater part of the year, by a low 
grey mist, above which rose, visible many miles, the 
magnificent tower of Ely. In that dreary region, 
covered by vast flights of wild fowl, a half-savage 
population, known by the name of breedlings, there 
led an amphibious life, sometimes wading, some- 
times rewing, from one islet of firm ground to the 
other.’”’” I am curious to know where Lord Macaulay 
met with his authority for the term ‘“ breedlings,”’ 
as applied to the ‘‘ amphibious” and ‘‘half-savage” 
fenmen ; for, in my reading on this subject during 
the last twenty-six years, I have not met elsewhere 
with the epithet. 
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bear testimony from my own experience. After 
Whittlesea Mere was drained, the large area was for 
some time a vast mud-bed, which, by slow degrees, 
had to be prepared by hand for cultivation. Dig- 
ging, breast-ploughs, and light harrows were em- 
ployed for the first crops—coleseed and rye-grass; 
and horses could not be used on the soft ground. 
The labourers wore fen-boots, coming up to the 
thigh; were provided with poles, having a round, 
flat piece of wood at one end, to assist them in jump- 
ing dykes; and, in passing over the softest portions, 
used boards strapped to their feet. Pathways of 
brambles and reed were laid in places, which were 
of use to the pedestrian, provided that he walked 
briskly, and did not linger on the road, for a stop- 
page ensured a gradual sinking into the yielding 
surface. One day, when I was making the best of 
my way over one of these paths, I came to a more 
unsound spot than was usual, and, not having my 
boards on, I began to sink inthe mud. ‘The sensa- 
tions of the next ten minutes were novel, peculiar, 
and far from agreeable. Every endeavour to exert 
muscular power sufficient to pull out even one foot 
from the mud was perfectly ineffectual; the mud had 
seized my feet with a tenacious grasp, and “ deeper 
and deeper still” they sank, slowly but surely. 
When it was only up to my ankles, I had thought 
but little of it; when it had reached to the calf of 
my leg I began to be somewhat fearful; but when 
my knees had disappeared, and I found myself 
gradually going out of sight, I gave up the problem 
of saving myself, and began to shout lustily for help. 
It was broad daylight, and I knew that workmen 
could not be very far off, although none were visible 
tome. Just as I was anticipating that my continuous 
subsidence would very soon lose me the welcome 
sight of the lowest button of my waistcoat, I heard 
my shouts answered, and presently, to my great joy, 
saw two booted and boarded fenmen coming, with 
hasty strides, to my succour. It required their 
united efforts to extract me from my mud-bed, but 
they did it eventually, and placed me on my feet 
again, having lifted me on to a firmer bit in the 
bramble-and-reed path. One of them then supplied 
me with a pair of boards for my feet, by the aid of 
which I was enabled to pursue the even tenour 0! 
my way. For the future, I was careful not to ven- 
ture in that quarter without my foot-boards. 

I was more fortunate than was a poor little boy 
whom I well knew. He was a cottager’s son in 
Holme; and, on a certain Sunday in the month of 
February, 1851, he was employed in bird-scaring in 
the Holme fen. Around the drained bed of the mere 
was then standing what was known as “ tho reed- 
shore.” This was a belt of reed, surrounding the 
mere, to the depth of about a quarter of a mile to 
half a mile. This reed-shore, which was a great 
source of revenue to its proprietors, was like a minia- 
ture forest, the reed growing to a height of fourteen 
feet and upwards. Asa matter of course, when any- 
one got behind such a screen as this, he would be 
lost to sight. Unfortunately the little boy wandered 
away from his proper post in the fen, and got roun 
by the reed-shore, and advanced a few steps on to the 
undried bed of the mere. He had no sooner done 80 
than he began to sink, with no power to extricate 
himself, and no one near to render him assistance. 
Happily for him, he had not ventured above a yart 
from what was, comparatively speaking, dry land ; 





With regard to the mud of the fen district, I can 


and, although he kept on sinking, inch by inch, and 
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he stopped sinking when the mud had reached his 
armpits. It was then half-past three o’clock on the 
Sunday afternoon. He was enabled to mark the 
time and count the hours, as he could plainly hear 
the Conington Church clock; and he could also hear 
the trains on the Great Northern Railway, with the 
times of which he was pretty familiar. He shouted 
for help, but there was no one near to aid him; nor 
could there be until the next morning. The evening 
soon closed in, followed by a night that was not only 
yery dark, but very tempestuous. The boy after- 
wards told me that he was not overpowered either by 
fatigue or cold, but that he remained awake and 
sensible the whole of the night, counting every hour 
by the Conington clock. He had ceased to call for 
help when the darkness set in. The next morning 
he could see one or two fen labourers in the distance, 
but he was powerless from cold, and was unable to 
make any sign to them, even if it was possible for 
them to have seen it. At ten o’clock he heard a man 
on the other side of the reed, but he had no voice 
leftto calltohim. Then the sound died away, and the 
boy thought that his last hope was gone. After 
half-an-hour’s suspense he again heard the man 
pushing among the reeds, and in a marvellously 
providential way the man’s footsteps were guided to 
the very spot where the boy’s head and shoulders 
and arms were seen above the bed of mud. 
astonishment of the man at the sight may be more 
easily imagined than described. It was with the 
greatest difficulty, being unassisted, that he could 
release the boy from his painful position, but at 
length he did so, and carried him through the reed- 
shore to the fen. The lad was by that time com- 
pletely paralysed with cold, and unable to move or 
speak : he had been nineteen hours in the mud. His 
deliverer was a Holme man, and, recognising the 
boy, at once took him home, much to the surprise of 
his parents, who had accepted his disappearance very 
philosophically, and had accounted for his absence 
by the gratuitous supposition that he had gone to 
the neighbouring village of Sawtry to see his grand- 
mother, who had kept him for the night. A surgeon 
from Stilton was quickly in attendance, and the boy 
was promptly cared for. For two days he seemed 
acutely to feel the effect of his nineteen hours in the 
mud-bed; but the next week he was at school, 
apparently none the worse for his misadventure. 

As the surface of the mud dried and was baked in the 


in stepping from one to another the ground seemed to 
rock and reel underfoot. This condition of surface was 
represented in the sketch that I made of the rude boat, 
to which I have already referred. The roots of water- 
lilies were plainly to be seen in these fissures. The 
surface of the land gradually sank as the water was 
drawn from it, and the peat and soil became consoli- 
dated. An iron post was firmly fixed as a gauge to 
test the subsidence, and marked with a scale of feet 
andinches. At first the subsidence averaged nine 
inches in the year ; in 1860 it had sunk to four feet nine 
inches, and in 1875 to eight feet two inches. Solid 
clay was found at depths varying from six to twenty- 
hve feet. The first farmhouses that were built by 
Mr. Wells upon the mere—for the familiar name 
still clings to the spot, though it is a watery waste 
no longer—were constructed on piles driven into the 
spongy soil, and on these piles the house and all the 


needful buildings had to be erected. I often watched | his life in the near neighbourhood of Whittle- 
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expected that the mud would soon be over his head, 
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the workmen driving down these piles by the aid of 
powerful machinery, and it was no unfrequent cir- 
cumstance for the timber to sink to too great a 
depth to be of use. I made sketches of these farm- 
houses after they were completed, but the continual 
subsidence of the soil necessitated heavy expenses in 
repairs and rebuilding. Gangs of men, too, had to 
be employed to maintain that portion of the Great 
Northern Railway in a safe condition. Owing to the 
wasting of the peat, the railway embankment, raised 
four feet above the level of the fen, needed seven 
times as much material as would otherwise have been 
required. Mr. Stephen Ballard, to whom was in- 
trusted the superintendence of this work, was at that 
time also engaged on the construction of a railway 
in Holland, and had to make rapid visits from Holme 
to Holland, and from Holland to Holme. On one 
occasion he told me that on suddenly waking up at 
his journey’s end he had sometimes to rub his eyes 
and gather his wits together to realise whether ho 
had got to Holme or to Holland, but that, on the 
whole, Holme had rather the best of it in its resem- 
blance to Holland. By the way, that portion of tho 
fens north of the North Level, in Lincolnshire, and in 
the direction of Spalding, is known by the name of 
‘¢ Holland.” 

So slowly was the surface of the mere in settling 
down to the condition of terra firma, that, in the 
early part of the summer of 1854, when I had occa- 
sion to ride across it for a distance of four miles, and 
when it was needful for me, for a special reason, to use 
all possible haste, I was exactly an hour in accomplish- 
ing the four miles. I rode a very clover and hardy 
pony, who was daily accustomed to be ridden in the 
fen, and whose owner would shoot snipe from his 
back. Sometimes we had a good piece of galloping 
ground; then succeeded a moist bit, where much 
caution was to be used, and where I could recall the 
sensation that I once felt on the Cheviot Hills, when 
I put my pony over an exceedingly tempting bit of 
green only to find that we were suddenly engulfed 
ina morass. Tl:en would come a still more dubious 


| place, where I had to get off and nimbly jump from 


/my pony floundered through the fen. 
sun, it split into wide cracks and deep fissures, so that , 





one quaking bit to another, leaving the pony to 
flounder and follow me. Under such circumstances, 
to accomplish the four miles within the hour was as 
much as could be expected. But this isa memory of a 
past state of things now altered for the better, and 
hard waggon-roads are now to be seen where I and 
A vivid idea of 
the subsidence of the soil of Whittlesea Mere is given 
in one of the thirty illustrations (by the autotype 
process, from original paintings and drawings) in a 
handsome volume, published March, 1876, by Messrs. 
Longmans, entitled, ‘‘ Reminiscences of Fen and 
Mere, by J. M. Heathcote.’”? This illustration, 
which we reproduce by permission, represents the 
iron post or gauge, standing for a distance of 
8ft. 2in. out of the ground (in the autumn of 1875) 
in the midst of a cornfield, where the laden wag- 
gons are making their way through the clusters 
of sheaves. Mr. Heathcote says: ‘‘'Tho photograph 
of the harvest-field, in which the gauge stands, 
affords some idea of the fertility of the soil, and also 
shows an extraordinary amount of subsidence since 
the year 1851, when the level of the whole field 
ranged with the top of the gauge.’’ Readers who 
feel any interest in the subject of fen and mere, 
should consult Mr. Heathcote’s work. He has spent 
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sea Mere; he has shared in the various sports and 

amusements for which that district was so famed ; 

his Conington estate comprised a portion of the fen 

and mere; and, asa Commissioner of the Middle Level, 

he has taken an active and important part in pro- 

moting the measures that have been passed for the 

improvement of the district. He, therefore, writes, 

ex cathedrd, with a life-long knowledge of his subject, 

and of the numerous topics it suggests. In addition 

to this, he is an accomplished artist, and his fine 
water-colour drawings are well known in certain 

circles of London society. It is a fortunate circum- 
stance that his talent and industry have enabled him 
thus to preserve, for future generations, the graphic 
representations of scenes of fen and mere, so totally 
different from what is now to be witnessed in that 
locality, that it taxes one’s imagination and faith to 
credit the fact that Mr. Heathcote’s drawings faith- 
fully bring before us the scenery and sports of thirty 
yearsago. His seven drawings of the skating scenes 
and races on the mere—in which he, like every 
other fenman, was a skilled performer in ‘‘ pattens”’ 
—vividly depict those winter sports that attracted to 
the spot thousands of persons, who showed their own 
prowess in “pattens” (as the fenmen term their 
skates) or witnessed the contests between such 
champions us Needham, Tomline, Green, Dyer, 
Sharman, Skelton, and Smith, and saw the famous 
Turkey Smart skate a mile in two minutes and two 
seconds. Ilis drawing of ‘‘The Stalking Sledge” 
shows us one of the devices adopted by the wild-fowl 
shooters on the mere; and a plan of the famous 
decoy is also given, where two hundred dozens of wild 
ducks have been captured in seven days and sent 
away to Leadenhall Market, there to be sold at eight 
shillings a couple. Besides the ducks and geese, 
and an occasional wild swan, there were the flocks 
of snipe and plovers, the eggs of the latter being 
sometimes sold as high as sixpence each, though I 
have bought them for twopence each, which is the 
lowest price that I have known to be given in that 
district for a plover’s egg. The speckled eggs, not 
being laid in any kind of nest, but on the bare 
ground, are very difficult to be found, and an inexpe- 
rienced searcher might readily pass them over. 

Mr. Heathcote’s drawings of the mills used for the 
drainage of the fens recall one of the most salient 
features of the district; and as I also, in 1850 to 
1854, made numerous sketches of these mills prior 
to their gradual but swift destruction, I can testify, 
from my own experience, not only to the faithfulness 
of Mr. Heathcote’s drawings, but also to the pictorial 
blank that the obliteration of these mills made in the 
picturesqueness of the landscape. For that there 
was a very great and peculiar picturesqueness in the 
landscape of the fens—and, recalling the mere, I 
might add, the water-scape—no artist could gainsay. 
De Wint painted for Mr. Heathcote, in 1829, the 
distant view of the mere, as seen from a portion of 
Mr. Heathcote’s property, the Conington ‘* Round- 
hill” (where is the Deer Park), near to Glatton. An 
autotype of this water-colour is given in Mr. Heath- 
cote’s volume. The Round-hill is a steep rise ofground, 
three miles distant from the southern edge of the mere, 
and, being the first elevation in that direction, it gave 
rise to the old saying,— 

** Glatton Round-hill, 
Yaxley Stone-mill, 
And Whittlesea-mere, 
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As the fen-mills were chiefly built of wood, it was 
a ‘‘wonder” to find one constructed of stone, like 
that of Yaxley, from which place, being on an eleva- 
tion, there was a very fine view of the mere. 
also was there from the adjacent Norman-cross, where 
were the barracks for the French prisoners, of which 
Borrow, in his ‘‘ Lavengro,” gives a description so 
erroneous that it would be ludicrously absurd if jt 
did not charge the English gaolers with gross inhu- 
manity to their prisoners. Borrow also has much to 
say concerning Whittlesea Mere ; but his description 
of the King of the Vipers may be equally as apocry- 
phal as his version of the treatment of the French 
prisoners—a point on which I have abundant evi- 
dence to enable me to flatly contradict his statements, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE.” 


IlI.—SPECIAL HOSPITALS. 


ROM Poplar, a pull across the river will bring 
us to one of the most interesting of the special 
institutions assisted by our two new helps. 

Few places on the banks of the Thames can com- 
pete with Greenwich in picturesqueness and associa- 
tions. The old higgledy-piggledy waterside build- 
ings, which seem rather to have grown like funguses 
than to have been put together of set human purpose, 
foil instead of disfiguring the stately piles of grey 
and black and red, which, begun on the site of the 
old palace to become a new one, were completed to 
form a magnificent asylum for our superannuated 
and disabled tars. 

But gentle-hearted Queen Mary’s ideal, when it 
came to “ work in the real,” brought about results 
very different from those she intended. When the 
option was granted to the ‘‘ college-men”’ of remaining 
in the hospital or living with their friends, they almost 
unanimously declared in favour of life outside the 
walls; and no doubt the change was for the better, 
although Greenwich is a less interesting place to visit 
since it has lost its old bluecoats, mustering for meals 
in their wards and for service in the chapel, dotted 
about their venerably graceful colonnades, or clump- 
ing along them on wooden legs,—swaying about in the 
town as if the pavement-stones were the deck-planks 
of a rolling ship, and yarning about wrecks and sea- 
fights, or relating legends concerning the Spanish 
chestnut-trees— in both cases, to speak tenderly, 
practising archery with our historical weapon—to 
open-mouthed listeners in the Park. Greenwich, 
however, is still strongly seasoned with salt. The 
Painted Hall preserves its pictures of the sea and 
famous seamen, its Nelson relics, and other nautical 
treasures. The asylum for man-of-war’s-men has 
become a college, in the educational sense, for navy 
officers. The sons of sailors are still taught in the 
Royal Naval School. In front of the college floats 
a frigate, and in front of the school tower the spars 
of a training corvette, embedded in the earth like 
a potted sea-weed; and on the top of the greet, 
wooded hill behind still stands the old red Observa- 
tory, from year’s end to year’s end never weary of 
star-gazing, whose meridian and almanack have maée 
Greenwich a familiar name in every sea from pole t0 
pole. 





Are the three greatest wonders in Huntingdonshire.” 


Another institution, whose practicality was not 0 
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‘a par with its picturesqueness, has vanished from 
Greenwich—at least, in its floating form—the noble 















































































































































































_ Dreadnought. For ten years the society which 
So looks after sick seamen of all nations had for its float- 
“4 ing hospital a fifty-gun ship, the Grampus. She 
ich was succeeded by the grand old Dreadnought, 104 
= guns, which captured the San Juan at Trafalgar, 
it and that again by the still grander-looking Caledonia, 
an 120 guns, which took her predecessor’s name. It 
a to was found, however, that even for seamen a hospital 
‘om onshore would be far more convenient than one on the 
“4 river, and accordingly, when the blue ‘‘ geese” of 
-_ Greenwich streamed away in flight—all except a few 
ae very old, weak birds that still clung to the walls 
- which had so long sheltered them, because they had 
no faintest semblance of a home to goto—the Seamen’s 
Hospital Society returned the ship to Government, 
and became tenants of the Infirmary and Somerset 
Ward of Greenwich Hospital at a rent of one shilling 
per annum. 
But although they can easily raise their rent, they 
have to pay heavy sums for repairing and painting 
bring their building, and their poor-rate is more than 
aaiel £300 a year. Notwithstanding the excellence of 
si their work—and it must be remembered that the 
com: hospital renders valuable service to the locality in 
socia- which it stands by receiving landsmen in cases of 
vuild- urgency—the committee have to complain, like so 
oruses many other committees, of inadequate support. 
pose, Some £1,300 per annum certainly does seem a 
"grey beggarly sum for a maritime nation like ours to 
xf the subscribe to such a hospital. Its museum contains 
ted to a somevshat startling proof of the wideness of its 
uated work, viz., a collection of skulls of persons from almost 
all parts of the world. Pleasanter evidence is given 
hen it by the great variety of living faces—of a curious 
results diversity of colour, and yet all so sea-candied that 
en the they are almost instantly distinguishable as sailors 
aining —which may be seen comfortably pillowed in the 
almost clean, light, airy wards, or looking out upon the 
de the [g "ver bustle from the benches in the grounds. 
better, Since it was established, the hospital has had 
to visit jj more than 113,000 patients. Nearly 3,000 of these 
rmeals @ Yelonged to the United States, more than 7,000 were 
dotted Swedes and Norwegians, and about 2,000 Danes. 
clump- More than twice as many were Germans. The list 
+ in the includes East and West Indians, Africans, Turks, 
-planks Maories, South Sea Islanders, and Chinese; about 
nd sea- fg 720, also, who, in sailor’s phrase, ‘‘ belonged to the 
Spanish parish of Stepney,” ¢.¢., had been born at sea. 
enderly, Any sick seaman, no matter what his nation, on 
pon—to presenting himself is received into the hospital. The 
senwich, sole letter of recommendation which he requires is 
it. The his own careworn face. The only exception made to 
sea, and this rule is in cases of small-pox. 
nautical 
men has The Small-pox Hospital stands in pleasant green 
for navy grounds on Highgate Hill, hard by the spot where 
nt in the | Whittington, as a stone still testifieth, listened to the 
ge floats voices of Bow bells calling him back to wealth and 
the spars fame. 
arth like Itcan accommodate more than twice as many as 
6 greed, the old building which the Great Northern terminus 
Observa: ff “"pplanted. The, hospital was founded at Battle 
weary i - ridge in 1746. When Jenner preached vaccination 
ave made 121798, no one naturally took more interest in the 
m pole to discovery than the medical staff of this institution. 
Dr. Woodville, who was then its physician, availed 
as not 02 himself of the outbreak of cow-pox ina large dairy 





in Gray’s Inn Lane, hard by, to make an extensive 
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series of observations, which materially aided Jenner 
in convincing the medical men of London of the 
efficacy of his method. In 1808 the hospital, which 
had previously used both inoculation and vaccination, 
ceased to inoculate out-patients, and, fourteen years. 
later, gave up the practice altogether. Gratuitous. 
vaccination is now performed in a separate building 
every Monday and Wednesday. Vaccine lymph is 
supplied gratuitously to physicians and surgeons who 
apply for it, and is also sent out in tubes to the 
colonies. The weight of instructed opinion being 
now so decidedly in favour of vaccination, when 
performed with due precautions, it seems marvellous 
that any persons, otherwise enlightened, should still 
question the justice of enforcing it by law. If 
people who neglect vaccination could confine the 
consequences of their neglect to themselves, even 
then it would be justifiable to punish them, as we 
punish those who attempt suicide ; and it seems utterly 
preposterous to talk about the 16 and 17 Vic. c. 100 
being an infringement on an Englishman’s liberty 
when we call to mind what may be the results of 
such neglect in a place like London, in which con- 
ditions favourable for the propagation of small-pox 
are always present. 

Vaccination is certainly performed at the Small-pox 
Hospital under conditions that may allay any reason- 
able alarm. The operators are some of the most 
experienced, and therefore, presumably, the most 
skilful in the world. 

For admission to the hospital, the recommenda- 
tion of a governor, or the payment of at least a 
guinea, is required; eighteenpence per diem is also 
charged for food. Since its institution the hospital 
has treated about a quarter of a million of patients. 


The London Fever Hospital, like the Small-pox 
Hospital, was driven by the Great Northern Rail- 
way from the neighbourhood of King’s Cross, having 
previously existed as the House of Recovery in Gray’s 
Inn Lane. It is located now in the Liverpool Road, 
in a specially-planned red and white building, or 
rather, series of buildings, which looks somewhat 
like a miniature St. Thomas’s, with a good spread of 
open space around it. It is no longer used for 
paupers, who are sent to the metropolitan fever 
asylums, but intended for those above that class, 
who need isolation, but cannot be isolated in their 
own homes. The rich, indeed—at least, those who 
can afford to pay three guineas a week—can for that 
moderate sum obtain a private room, medical attend- 
ance, nursing, food, etc.; but it was not for such 
persons, of course, that the hospital was originally 
designed. Those whom it benetits, more or less, as 
a charity are of two classes: first, domestic servants 
and persons employed in places of business, who are 
received on the recommendation of a governor, or the 
payment of two guineas; and, secondly, working 
men and their families, not in the receipt of parish 
relief, who are admitted on the certificate of a 
medical man testifying that they are suffering from 
contagious disease. An ambulance can be obtained 
at the hospital for the conveyance of patients, and 
information is always given to the police when 
patients are brought in cabs. 


To get a breath of fresher air than can be drawn 
in the best ventilated ward within the ring of London 
smoke, let us run out of town, and have a glance at 
Village Hospitals, although these do not strictly fall 
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under my title. The first, which Mrs. Bradshaw, of 
Knowle Park, founded at Cranleigh, may be fairly 
taken as their type. Knowle—Cranleigh—those be 
pleasant country sounds, suggestive of a very diffe- 
rent Surrey from that we see upon our ‘ Surrey 
side,’”’ where the hem of the fair county’s green 
robe is sorely soiled. Leaves rustle, pure breezes 
blow about us, when we read that one of the 
trustees is a Mr. Elmes, who lives at High Upfolds 
Farm, and that the medical officer’s address is Broad- 
oak. Not from Cranleigh only, but from Wonersh, 
Hascombe, Ewhurst, Chiddingfold, Dunsfold, Alfold, 
come the patients. ‘The institution might be called 
a funny little All-fold, since it professes its willing- 
ness to receive—bumptiously benevolent little hos- 
pital, with a balance in hand of £10 6s. 2d./— 
‘‘accidents from all parts at any time.” It ought to 
have found place amongst the General Hospitals, 
being special in its circumstances only. The rector 
of the parish is ex oficio trustee and manager; the 
‘ladies of the parish’ supervise its domestic 
arrangements. Its paid staff consists of a nurse and 
a woman-of-all-work, and it acknowledges a dona- 
tion of a dozen of port wine as respectfully as its big 
brethren inform the public that they have received a 
thousand pounds from A. B., X. Y. Z., or any other 
benevolent letters of the alphabet. It has been in 
existence eighteen years, and has won a well-deserved 
popularity amongst its patients, who are quite willing 
to pay a weekly sum in return for the quiet, the 
privacy, and the nearness to home which it enables 
them to enjoy. 


But now we must tly back to London. From one 
loathsome disease, which would seem to have been 
once prevalent in it, it is almost free in our days— 
leprosy, to wit. There were formerly several Lock 
Houses, or Spitals, for lepers in London. When St. 
James's Park was a marsh, St. James’s Palace was 
a hospital, whose inmates begged for alms with cup 
and clapper—alms which the compassionate almost 
feared to give, lest in the very act of giving they 





should themselves contract the dread disease, and 
have to cry, ‘‘ Unclean, unclean!” 

One of the other Lokes (derived from the French 
loques, rags) was in Kent Street, Borough, and from 
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unlike many cancer patients, whom an ever over- 
brooding sense of the hopelessness of their diseasw 
hushes into a solemn silence mostly, she spoke quite 
cheerfully about the future. If now that the fino 
weather had come she could but get to 167, Picca- 
dilly, and the gentlemen would admit her—as shy 
had no doubt they would—she was sure she would 
be cured, and soon be about at her work again. 

The institution which could send a sunbeam even 
into that dark closet was the Cancer Hospital at 
Brompton, the office and out-patients’ establishment 
of which are at the address the poor woman named. 
It was founded, on a very small scale, by Dr. Wil- 
liam Marsden in 1851. From Cannon Row, West- 
minster, it removed to a house in Brompton, and it 
now has a handsome building there of stone-dressed, 
red-banded white brick, the finished portion of 
which can accommodate seventy patients. During 
its existence it has had more than ten thousand 
patients; and of the more than three thousand in- 
patients, it has discharged a very large proportion, 
either relieved or cured. Owing to the experience 
which its surgeons have gained at the hospital, and 
the improvement of instruments which that expe- 
rience has enabled them to suggest, operations are 
performed now which a few years ago would not 
even have been dreamt of; and thus cases that were 
formerly the most hopeless, are now the most hope- 
ful. But it is not every case of cancer which can be 
cured, and those that can must be treated early. In 
very many instances all that the hospital’s medical 
men can hope to do is to alleviate pain—their cura- 
tive skill has been sought too late. To have becn 
able to do so much in the way of lessening suffering, 
is an exploit of which they may well be proud— 


“* For there’s no glory save to try 
To breed smiles in the human eye, 
And cut off the posterity 
Of every tear and sigh.” 


In 1875 the hospital had a heavy pull upon its 
funds. Notwithstanding strict precautions, erysipelas 


| broke out amongst its patients in the summer, to au 


| 
| 


alarming extent. The Middlesex Hospital kindly 
received them into its cancer ward, and the Brompton 


this the present Lock Hospital, for the treatment of | authorities did their best to root out the disease from 


loathsome diseases of another kind, is said to derive its 
name. The hospital was founded in 1747; the asylum, 
by Thomas Scott, the commentator, in 1787. A 
branch has been added in Dean Street, Soho, at 
which all out-patients are treated, the Westbourne 
Green buildings being reserved for special cases, as 
well as for fallen women, who are not only physically 
cared for, but urged to repent of their “evil beha- 
viour,” and become inmates of the asylum as a step 
towards the rehabilitation of their character. This 
is not a charity about which much can be said, but 
it ought not to lack funds. Some of the female mar- 
ried sufferers are innocent victims, and many, though 
not innocent, have been deceived and betrayed by 
false promises. 


One bright spring day a clergyman took me over 
his parish in one of the blackest parts of London— 
black in two senses. In what was rather a dark cup- 
board than a room, we found, lying upon a bed to 
match, a poor, pinched, little woman, whom her hus- 
band had deserted because she was afflicted with 
cancer. But she did not utter a single murmur; and, 


| 
| 


their hospital for ever. The walls were scraped bare 


| to the brick, which was thoroughly cleansed, the 


mortar in the joints being raked out. The surface 
was then plastered with Keene’s cement, and covered 
with soft-toned encaustic tiles. At the samo time 
floors, ceilings, drains, and ventilators reccived a 
thorough overhauling. ‘The remedy appears to have 
been hitherto effectual, but it cost more than a thou- 
sand pounds. 


The eighteenth century has been heartily abused 
as a heartless one; but, to say nothing of the great 
religious revivals which took place then, it is note- 
worthy that many of our most important charitable 
institutions were founded in decades of the much- 
belaboured century, in which English society is popt 
larly supposed to have been most rotten at the core. 

The City of London Lying-in Hospital for the Re- 
ception of Poor Married Women was instituted in 
1750, at Shaftesbury House, Aldersgate Street, 
whose pilastered front, by Inigo Jones, still exists. 
The fresh first stone of the present dustily-drab 
hospital in the City Road was laid in 1770, and the 
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hospital was opened for patients in 1773. 
patient department was instituted in 1872. 

Hogarth was painting when the institution com- 
menced its career in Shaftesbury House, and a 
pleasant odour of the Idle Apprentice school of 
morality still hangs about the addresses which are 
delivered every Wednesday to patients well enough 
toleave, and to others waiting for admission. 

Both the addresses begin, ‘‘Good women.” The 
good women who are about to leave, besides receiving 
much excellent advice, are bidden to wait upon the 
governor or governess who kindly recommended them 
with their letter of thanks, and to repeat to him or 
her the acknowledgment they have already made 
before the committee. 

The good women waiting for admission are told in 


An out- 


a quaintly direct manner what they must do and not | 


do, if they would not be thought naughty; and the 
address concludes with a quaint form of benediction. 

Not least, but perhaps especially, where charity 
is concerned, do noblest things find vilest using. The 
Lying-in Hospital, like other charities, has been 
abused. Women have obtained letters of recom- 
mendation to enable them to go about begging for 
clothes and money; others have presented false mar- 
riage certificates and afterwards abandoned their 
infants. The governors, therefore, ought to be very 
careful to ascertain that those who apply to them for 
letters of admission are bond fide poor, but non-pauper, 
married women. What a boon the charity must be 
tosuch may be readily conceived by any one who 
knows anything of the cramped, crowded interiors of 
the lodgings of the London poor. The births in the 
hospital average more than one per diem, and in one 
year six hundred little Londoners have been helped 
into the world by the trained women sent from the 
hospital to the homes of the mothers. 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES AND 
ANECDOTES. 


A DOG AS A MESSENGER. 


W. receive the following from South Australia : 
‘Marvellous as have been the accounts given 
us by the Ettrick Shepherd, by Jesse, and other 
naturalists, of the intelligence of the domestic dog, 
we doubt if any instance is on record of so remarkable 
a display of canine intelligence as the following case 
furnishes: —A dog belonging to one of Mr. J. Keynes’s 
shepherds at an out-station in the Murray scrub 
suddenly made its appearance at the head station, 
unaccompanied by its master, and alone. Mr. 
Keynes, naturally feeling some alarm at so unusual an 
occurrence, and apprehensive that something serious 
night have befallen the dog’s master, immediately dis- 
patched a messenger to the out-station, where he found 
that the shepherd had been struck down by a sudden 
attack of the measles, and had dispatched the dog to 
Mr. Keynes, a distance of fifty miles, as his only 
ieans of communicating to him that something was 
inuss at the out-station. On ascertaining this remark- 
able fact, medical help was promptly sent to the help 
ofthe invalided shepherd, who was brought to head- 
(uarters, and is now restored to health. Such a dog 
ought to be presented with one of the Humane 
Societys medals, and should wear a gold collar and 


be free from taxation for the remainder of his valu- 
able life. 
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A DOG’s EPITAPH. 
A correspondent sends us the following epitaph :— 
MY FAITHFUL OLD DoG, 
*“‘CHARLEY,” 
DIED 2isT FEBRUARY, 1877, 
Aged 12 Years. 
Dead! and o’er thy memory I drop a tear. 
**For a Dog?” = ‘* Yes,” for a Dog 
deloved and dear. 


What can earth’s fairest loved ones give 
Back again for Love? Love, 
Naught else, and live. 


And this he freely gave, it was his all ; 
Shall I then grudge one tear? 
“No let it fall. 





An Epitaph, my Dog, I write for thee : 
** All that a Dog could be, 
*‘That was He.” D: 8. 


KIDNAPPING A SLOTH. 


When I first went to live at Larangeiras, which is 
a suburb of Rio de Janeiro, one of my especial 
pets was a young sloth. Rather a curious favourite, 
you may say; but the fact was, that I had heard 
several travellers deny the possibility of rearing a 
sloth to recognise and become familiar with you, 
and I had a fancy to try the experiment for myself. 

At first (as might be expected) my native friends 
made great fun of the idea, and were always asking 
how my pupil was getting on, and whether 1 
had not better send him to school, now that he was 
getting too big for a private tutor. However, I 
stuck to my own way, like a true Englishman, and 
in course of time the beast got to know me quite 
well. Many atime, when I was sitting reading in 
the garden, under the shade of my favourite palm- 
tree, I would be startled by feeling a huge hairy 
paw passed inquiringly along the back of my neck, 
and, turning round, find myself face to face with 
Senhor Melhado, as I had named him, in compliment 
to a very take-it-easy neighbour of mine. 

These reminders, I must confess, generally meant 
getting a bit of sugar-cane or a sup of molasses, for 
he was a shocking ‘‘sweet-tooth.” When we sat 
eating our sugay-cane on the verandah, in the cool of 
the evening, he used to come for his piece as regu- 
larly as the clock struck ; and whenever he had mis- 
behaved himself, I used to punish him by giving 
him none. Having got his education to this point, 
I began to think whether I could not carry it further 
still, when lo! one fine morning my pet was nowhere 
to be found. 

This discovery was not made till after I had started 
for the city as usual; but my black retainers wero 
naturally dismayed at a catastrophe the whole blamo 
of which would evidently fall upon them. Moreover, 
the garden being entirely surrounded by a high 
wall, and all the trees standing well back from it, it 
was difficult to imagine how he could have got out. 
The whole affair had quite an air of witchcraft; and 
(as is wont to be the case in a public crisis) a great 
deal was said, and nothing done. 

Now, it happened that this same difficulty of get- 
ting out was Mr. Sloth’s special grievance; for, 
although one might have thought that long walks 
were not much in fzs line, he had a great hankering 
to know what lay on the other side of that wall. 
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And so, one morning, as if on purpose to gratify 
him, while he was sitting disconsolate upon a pro- 
jecting bough, there came sliding up over the top of 
the wall, right towards him, the end of a pole, long, 
strong, and well-smoothed as heart of sloth could 
wish. 

Slowly and heavily, one after another, the huge 
clumsy paws fastened upon this unexpected wind- 
fall. But, alas! for the poor beast, he had no sooner 
trusted himself to his new perch than he discovered 
that there was a black man in ambush underneath 
it; and before he could collect his scattered ideas, he 
found himself whisked up and marched away down 
the street, to the cry of ‘‘ Preguica! boa preguica! 
= quer comprar!” (Sloth! good sloth! who'll 

uy ?) 

Meanwhile I, little dreaming of what had befallen 
my poor favourite, was riding leisurely along the 
great road leading from the suburb of Larangeiras 
to the city, when I suddenly discovered that I had 
forgotten some papers which I wanted. To save 
time, I went back by a short cut through some of 
the by-streets, and it was just as well that I did, for 
I suddenly encountered a sloth tied by his claws to a 
pole, and looking very much ashamed of himself; 
and in this disconsolate captive I recognised, to my 
no small amazement, my own cherished pupil, Senhor 
Melhado! 

In an instant I was off my horse, and pounced 
upon the thief, who loudly protested his innocence. 
A crowd gathered, and there was a great hue-and- 
cry; but my recognition of the sloth—and, better 
still, Ais recognition of me—carried the day, and my 
black friend, seeing the case going against him, 
abandoned the booty and took to his heels. The 
delight of my household at the prodigal’s return 
may be imagined ; and I.think the lesson must have 
done him good, for he never broke bounds again. 

D. KER. 





Paricties, 


Tur Crctts.—A cotrespondent points out that the ‘‘ Cran- 
borne” referred to at page 208 is not the present Marquis of 
Salisbury, who twenty years ago was Lord Robert Cecil, but his 
elder brother, Viscount Cranborne, who, in spite of his blind- 
ness, was an assiduous student, and an occasional writer on his- 
toric subjects. 


Diretomatic Eyrs.—At the time that General Ignatieff com- 
menced his recent tour it was thought that his eyes were particu- 
larly useful, as affording an excuse for rapid locomotion. When 
so eminent a person was suffering, it was only natural that he 
should consult the first oculists in the great European centres, 
and if, in the pursuit of the balm of Gilead or some other 
remedy, he should have been brought into contact with the 
leading politicians of the day, it was understood to be only an 
accidental advantage entirely due to the ophthalmic trouble. 
The general, we hear, is suffering from a complaint, or rather, 
enjoying an advantage, which, as far as we are aware, is unique 
among diplomatists. There is an obstruction of one of the 
tear-ducts, so that one side of his face is constantly bedewed by 
a gentle flow of tears, whilst the other has quite a happy ex- 
pression. The fifth nerve has been hitherto looked upon as one 
of peculiar interest to diplomatists, because its division or 
paralysis removed all expression from the face, but how much 
more interesting is the tear-duct. It is, no doubt, very often 
desirable for a diplomatist to present a spkinx-like, unreadable 
expression, but how much more advantageous it must be to be 
always ready with the appropriate aspect. If the gallant 
general converses with a philo-Slav he can turn his lacnrymose 
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side to his friend and mine the misfortunes of the Christians. 
If, on the other hand, he is talking to an individual who is 
opposed to territorial changes, he can keep his cheerful cheek 
to his companion and give an assuring smile.—Medical Exa- 
miner. [The story reminds us of an eminent preacher who was 
about to undergo an operation for a similar complaint. “My 
dear fellow,” said a friend, ‘‘keep as you are; those tears are 
worth a fortune to you, and have gone far to make your popu- 
larity.”’] 


“Tue Sick Man” oF Evrors.—The origin of the term, 
‘*The Sick Man,” as applied to Turkey, is generally attributed 
to a Russian source, and is thought to be of very modern origin. 
But the truth seems to be that Turkey has been in a state of 
decline for nearly three centuries, as in the despatches of Sir 
Thomas Roe, British Ambassador at Constantinople in 1622, 
occurs the following paragraph :—‘‘It (Turkey) has become 
like an old body, crazed through many vices, which remain 
when the youth and strength are decayed.” 


NeEwsParerR StTartistics.—From the ‘* Newspaper Press 
Directory” for 1877 we extract the following on the present 

osition of the Newspaper Press :—‘‘ There are now published 
in the United Kingdom 1,692 newspapers, distributed as fol- 
lows :—England—London, 320 ; Provinces, 991 ; total, 1,311. 
Wales, 56 ; Scotland, 164; Ireland, 141; Isles, 20. Of these 
there are—103 daily papers published in England; 2 daily 
papers published in Wales ; 18 daily papers published in Scot- 
land ; 20 daily papers published in Ireland ; 2 daily papers 
published in the British Isles. On reference to the edition of 
this useful directory for 1847 we find the following interesting 
facts—viz., that in that year there were published in the United 
Kingdom 557 journals ; of these 16 were issued daily—viz., 13 
in England, 1 in Scotland, and 2 in Ireland; but in 1877 there 
are now established and circulated 1,692 papers, of which no 
less than 145 are issued daily, showing that the press of the 
country has very greatly extended during the last 30 years, and 
especially so in the form of daily papers, the daily issues stand- 
ing 145 against 16 in 1847. The magazines now in course of 
publication, including the quarterly reviews, number 808, of 
which 275 are of a decidedly religious character, representing 
the Church of England, Wesleyans, Mcthedists, Baptists, 
Independents, Roman Catholics, and other Christian commu- 
nities.” 


Wer Wixter.—The unusual rainfall of last winter, referred 
toat p. 144, recalls other seasons of unusual humidity. A corre- 
spondent, J.A.W., at Godmanchester, Hunts, sends the following 
amount of rsinfall at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in the 
last three months of 1852 and the first months of 1853, with the 
averages of corresponding periods for 37 years :— 

Rain Average of 
in inches, 37 years. 
1852. 
October i Ma Ree ; 2°6 
IVOVOGMEDCT 0.0 2.2 ses ; 2°3 
POCcMREF cs... cee ; 1°9 


January ae.) ease ed : 18 
The total in the year beginning Oct. 1, 1852, to Oct. 1, 1853, 
was 84°5 contrasted with 27°1 inches, the average of 37 years 
reviously. Our correspondent adds that in travelling in 
Treeenen 1852, by the Great Western Railway, the country 
was flooded to an extent seldom experienced. 


BrETHoVvEN’s PranNo.—The instrument is an old-fashioned 
grand, but is tetrachord throughout the treble, and the bass is 
trichord. The three deepest bass notes (trichord) are thinly 
wrapped with copper wire. The piano has three pedals, The 
instrument has been very much played upon, bearing the marks 
of excessive wear and tear. The keys, especially in the central 
portion of the keyboard, are ~~ hollowed by excessive use. 
According to the documents, Beethoven had an English grand 
piano ; but, owing to the peculiar nature of his deafness, and 
the fact that the tones of this instrument blended somewhat 
together and intermingled, he failed to distinguish them, and, 
therefore, Herr Conrad Graf, of Vienna, specially constructed 
this tetrachord grand for him. This is said to have given him 
satisfaction ; at any rate, he used it to the time of his death, 
when Graf took it back again, and afterwards sold it to a family 
of the name of Wimer, of Vienna. The Fraulein Wimer after- 
wards married, and took the name of Widmer, and she retained 
the instrument until recently, when it passed into the hands of 
the music firm of Brothers Hug, of Zurich. 
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